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OFFICERS IN THE FRENCH ARMY. 

BY ALBEBT D. YAN"DAM. 



The first Napoleon said that there were no bad regiments, btit 
only bad colonels. After their captivity in Germany (1870-71) 
those generals and colonels who had been most signally beaten by 
the enemy, opined that the greatest captain of modern times had 
been wrong, that, at any rate in France, there were no bad 
colonels, but only bad regiments, that the defeats inflicted on 
France had been due entirely to the latter, and they forthwith 
set to work reforming them. 

Nearly five and twenty years have elapsed since then, the 
reform is still going on, and rf exercise, drilling, vexations, as 
distinct from well-considered discipline, finnikin concern for 
petty details could make an efficient army, that of France ought 
to be the best in the world. Very competent military authori- 
ties — neither French nor German — are inclined to think that the 
rank and file, if not the very best, is next to it ; these same 
authorities are not quite so sanguine with regard to the progress 
of the officers in all that pertains to the higher branches of mili- 
tary science. The optimistic among those critics ascribe the 
shortcomings of the French officer in the matter of "grand tac- 
tics " and ' ' grand strategy " to the inherent faultiness of the 
system of recruiting the officers and of the rules that govern 
their promotion ; others attribute them to the nature of the 
French themselves, although they are by no means disposed to 
approve unreservedly either the system of recruitment, or of the 
rules that govern the promotion of officers. To begin with; 
they say that the Frenchman with all his incontestable intelli- 
gence is not sufficiently of a plodding nature ; secondly, that he 
is still too much wedded to the idea that dash and devil-may-care 
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pluck ■will, at a certain moment, make np for soberly conceived 
and ruthlessly executed design. 

From personal observation I am tempted to side with them in 
those latter strictures. Reichshofen, which as a purely heroic 
feat, sans phrase, ranks next to that of Balaclava ; Mars-la- 
Tour, Gravelotte, and Sedan ought to have taught a ter- 
rible lesson in that respect to the young French officer, and 
to his elders who still survive ; I am afraid that such is not 
the case. Nay, more, I fear that if the opportunity presented 
itself, those experiments, in spite of their previous disastrous 
results, would be once more sanctioned by the latter and accepted 
by the former, in virtue of the apparently logical, but really fal- 
lacious, plea that the regiments they are handling now are supe- 
rior on all points to those of the Second Empire. One cannot 
make a silken purse out of a sow's ear. And yet there is something 
equally difficult to that, namely, to make a sow's ear out of a silken 
purse. A protracted period of hard fighting will sometimes make 
a plucky man out of a coward ; no length of inactivity will make 
a nation of cowards out of a nation of fundamentally brave men ; 
and though it may sound paradoxical, the courage of a nation 
may prove as baneful to her as the most arraut cowardice. Not 
the most persistent and cantankerous detractor of France will 
deny her dare-devil pluck in the hour of danger, and even 
Jean- Jacques Rousseau, whose testimony is all the more valuable 
in this instance, inasmuch as he never suffered from excess of 
physical valor, said, that " a man's pluck compensates for nearly 
all his other shortcomings in the eyes of his fellow-men." In spite 
of the Duke of Wellington's maxim, I, for one, do not believe 
that ' ' every man is brave," and I feel certain that there are nations 
who are innately the reverse of brave ; consequently, I am not 
going to utter the commonest of all platitudes, that of deriding 
or underrating pluck. 

Nevertheless, there is such a thing as overrating pluck, and 
it has often struck me that the exaggerated value the French 
themselves set upon that and their equally indubitable natural 
intelligence, or to put it more correctly, their "spontaneity," 
has seriously influenced for the worse the wished-for higher edu- 
cation of their officers by not modelling the recruitment of these, 
and the rules governing their promotion, upon the system pre- 
vailing in the German army, from which, I need not say, they 
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have borrowed many things. In order to make this clear, we 
must look at the two systems side by side. 

There are two ways of getting a commission in the German 
army. 1st. By entering one of the schools for cadets. 2d. By 
contracting an engagement in the active army as an avantageur. 
The late Chancellor of the German Empire, Count von Caprivi, 
was an avantageur . 

The cadet, who, as a rule, is the son of a living or deceased 
officer, begins his military training and education at the age of 
ten. Even his first examination, without which there is no ad- 
mission, is not easy. I have heard an erstwhile English attache 
in Berlin, a man of very great attainments, say that there is not 
a single boy of twelve either at Eton, Harrow, Bugby or Marl- 
borough who could successfully stand that test. It would appear, 
though, that it is literally child's play compared to the subse- 
quent ordeals the German would-be officer has to undergo until 
he is nineteen. If everything has gone well with him until 
then, he is considered fit to enter the Superior School for Cadets, 
the curriculum of which is of about a twelve-month's duration 
and terminated by another examination, which, I fancy, would 
make most of us turn tail. The latter test, if victoriously con- 
fronted, opens the officer's career to him, for, on leaving the 
Superior School, the young fellow is in point of fact an officer, 
though as yet neither in name, nor legally. Nominally, he is 
only a fahnrich, that is, an ensign, a standard bearer, and he 
remains such until a vacancy among the sub-lieutenants of the 
regiment to which he has been appointed gives him a chance of 
a commission ; for, as will be seen directly, even then there may 
be a slip 'twixt the cup and lip. We will leave him for a moment 
to have a glance at the avantageur. 

The latter is generally a youngster belonging to a good fam- 
ily, for unless he be, the attempt to entsr the army in that capa- 
city would almost prove a forlorn hope. Circumstances may not 
have revealed to him his vocation for a military career until it 
was too late to adopt the first named method, or his parents may 
have had neither the means nor the influence to secure an admis- 
sion to a school for cadets, of which there are six, exclusive of 
the superior school. The education at the schools is not gratu- 
itous, albeit that the fees are not excessive; but we must bear in 
mind, first, that those fees have to be paid for ten years, 
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and increase in amount as the pupil advances in his studies; 
secondly, that the incomes of even the well-to-do middle classes 
in Germany are very restricted. No doubt there are certain con- 
cessions made in favor of the sons of meritorious officers, whether 
living or dead, but these privileges are jealously guarded by the 
whole corps of officers in the German Empire, aud rarely, if ever, 
conceded to the sons of civilians. We must not lose sight of the 
fact that in spite of many assertions to the contrary, the corps of 
officers throughout Germany is a kind of State within the State, 
which acknowledges only one chief, the Emperor, to whom it 
is devoted body and soul. " War," said Mirabeau a hundred 
years ago, " is the national industry of Prussia." Prussia and 
Germany have, by this time, pretty well become synonymous 
terms, as Queen Victoria, in a letter written to the late Prin- 
cess Alice, nearly a quarter of a century since, predicted they 
would - , and though war may have ceased to be a national indus- 
try in Germany, the barracks still outstrip the factory in socio- 
logical importance. 

Hence, the young fellow whom circumstances have debarred 
from entering the school for cadets, but "who, nevertheless, dis- 
plays a liking for a soldier's career, has but one alternative left, 
that of joining the army as an avantageur, for even the most 
enthusiastic would scarcely care to depend upon the chance of 
rising from the ranks. Such an instance might almost be called 
phenomenal and needs no discussion here. 

The avantageur can only become such on the recommendation 
of a superior officer, not lower in grade than a colonel, and after 
a minute inquiry as to his conduct, habits and tastes, his family 
and their social standing, and a very stringent examination 
of his general education : to which must be added a certain pro- 
ficiency in military matters. After that he joins the regiment 
as a non-commissioned officer, whence, in a little while, during 
which he performs active duty, he is sent to attend the courses 
of one of the schools of war for about a twelvemonth. His ex- 
aminations having proved satisfactory, he returns to the regiment 
as af&hnrich, and from that moment all distinctions between 
him and the fdhnrich issued from the schools for cadets cease. 
Both await their turn for a commission under absolutely similar 
conditions. When a vacancy occurs, the colonel proceeds to 
summon all the officers of the regiment and they decide whether 
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the senior fdhnrich (the senior in point of nomination) is worthy 
of being invested with a commission. If the majority decides 
against him, the matter is at an end, and the next candidate in 
point of seniority is proposed. If, on the other hand, the ma- 
jority is in favor of his election, the adverse minority are bound 
to state their objections in writing, which documents, appended 
to the report of the meeting, are forwarded to the Emperor who 
finally decides. 

And now let us look at the dual system of recruitment that 
obtains in Prance. 

The young Frenchman aspiring to a commission and corre- 
sponding to the German cadet begins, first of all, his military 
training and education, in some cases seven, in most cases, eight 
years later than the latter, according to the branch of the service 
he elects to join. In Germany the selection is not left to himself 
or to his parents but is determined by his tutors, professors and in- 
structors — the three are very distinct — in view of the pupil's apti- 
tude during the course of his studies. The French lad goes to St. 
Cyr if he wishes to be an infantry or cavalry officer, to the Poly- 
technic School if he intends to join the artillery or engineering 
corps, albeit that, on leaving the latter institution, he need not 
join either branch, but may simply don once more the civilian's 
garb and start life as a civil engineer under the auspices of the 
government, as did the late President of the Bepublic, or inde- 
pendently of the State. 

At St. Cyr the pupil officer is supposed to get in addition to 
his instruction in the higher branches of military science, a prac- 
tical knowledge of the routine regimental duties which the German 
cadet acquires while with the regiment itself as & fdhnrich. The 
regime of the " 1st Battalion of France" (*) consisting of eight 
companies, instead of the regulation four of the line battalion, 
is with a few exceptions similar to that of the ordinary regi- 
ment in barracks. Some people pretend that it is both harder 
and stricter, and to look at the programme one would be tempted 
to indorse their opinion. Personally, I am inclined to think 
that that programme contains too much if the whole of it has 
to be absorbed in two years. The pupil-officers rise at five in 

(*) The official title of the aggregate of the pupils at St. Cyr is " 1 Bataillon de 
France." It is inscribed on the Verso of their standard, the, recto of which bears 
the inscriptions— "Ecole Spiciale Miltiairede Saint-Cyr " and "S"instruire pour 
defendre la fatric." 
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summer and winter, and for sixteen hours and a half have 
scarcely a moment to call their own. Their food, accoutrements 
and clothing are superior to those of the common soldier, but in 
all other respects they lead the life of the latter, being subject 
to the same punishments, confinement to barracks, guard 
room and cells, etc., etc. But the common soldier, know- 
ing that three years at the utmost will see him restored to 
civil life, has not to worry his brain with the imbibing oi a lot of 
knowledge for future use. Mne times out of ten — in spite of all 
patriotic high-faluting to the contrary — he cares little whether 
he leaves the army as a sergeant or as a private ; and, when he has 
mastered his drill and his "theory," his main concern is to keep 
himself out of trouble by carefully attending to his duties, keep- 
ing his kit and arms in good order, and to spend the remainder 
of his thirty-six months of servitude as pleasantly as possible. 
Not so the aspirant officer ; he knows that there are examina- 
tions looming in the distance, at the end of the first year and at 
the end of the second, and that failure in either would entail 
more than unpleasant consequences all round. There would be, 
to begin with, the disappointment of his parents, especially if 
the latter have been compelled to pinch and scrape at home in 
order to provide him with the necessary funds to pursue his 
studies ; secondly, if he and they were still bent upon his pursuit 
of a military career, there would be the disagreeable necessity of 
joining the colors as an ordinary private to get his commission fi- 
nally by way of St. Maixent, the school for non-commissioned offi- 
cers, about which I will have something to say almost immediately. 
Consequently, the pupil-officer crams excessively, with or 
without success as the case may be. Mental digestion will 
resent gluttony as well as material digestion ; and two years of 
mental cramming, accompanied by irrational bodily fatigue, will 
prove as injurious to the brain as would two years of material 
gorging, unaccompanied by any exercise, at all, to the stomach. 
Of course there are exceptionally endowed constitutions that 
would stand either or both, but I am treating of the average 
young man. In Germany the bodily and mental training is 
spread over ten years, in France over two, at the most over 
three. The sub-lieutenants of the cavalry, artillery and engi- 
neers, go respectively to Saumur or Fontainebleau for a twelve- 
month after having received their commission. 
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We will leave the St. Cyrien for a while and have a glance 
at the non-commissioned officer aspiring to a commission. It is 
only within the last fifteen or sixteen years that the latter has 
been required to furnish more or less solid proofs of his general 
knowledge. Formerly, if considered apt to become an officer, he 
was proposed as such by his colonel, examined by the inspector* 
general, and according to the rotation of proposal, not of 
efficiency, nominated to a vacant commission. That system had 
two serious defects ; on the one hand, all those who failed in 
their examinations at St. Cyr, but whose birth, social standing, 
means or parentage could command a certain influence, got their 
commission nearly as quickly as their more hard-working and 
intelligent fellow pupils of St. Cyr ; on the other, this or that 
non-commissioned officer, exceedingly valuable as a non-commis- 
sioned officer, an excellent penman and accountant, enjoying 
high consideration at the hands of his captain, liked by his 
colonel, was found to make an indifferent officer. Neither his 
general education nor his technical instruction was adequate to 
the dignity of a commission, especially in view of the fact that, 
with the actual rules governing promotion in the French 
army, every sub-lieutenant is sure to become a captain if he live 
long enough, and irrespective of his mental attainments. Con- 
sidering that the duties of the captain are becoming more 
important each day, the dangers of such a system must be 
patent enough even to the most casual observer. There is, 
moreover, an additional cause for friction. The sub-lieutenant, 
whether he hail from St. Cyr or from St. Maixent, is 
always the social and intellectual equal of the majority of 
his rank and file ; most frequently the erstwhile St. Cyrien 
is their superior in both respects. Of course, under the 
present dispensations, there are privates in the French 
army, who belong to the oldest families in the land, and 
dispose of the most ample means ; there are others who, 
though not belonging to that exclusive caste, have their 
roots in la haute bourgeoisie, there is a third section, the sons of 
the middle classes, whose professional studies render them the 
intellectual superiors of their officers, but those three sections 
combined constitute, after all, only a minority. Discipline, their 
own dignity and good sense, enable them to swallow many a bit- 
ter pill; their resignation to the inevitable is fortified by the 
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knowledge that in thirty-six months at the most they will he free 
men again. But what of the sub lieutenant or lieutenant of re- 
fined habits and good attainments, who finds himself condemned 
to live cheek-by-jowl, or at any rate to associate for at least six 
years, with fellow lieutenants and captains, virtually risen from 
the ranks and, what is worse, " smacking of their origin ?" What 
of the prospect of heing lorded over by a captain whose captaincy 
has converted him from a clod in manners into a martinet and 
bully, and into an ignorant and therefore all the more conceited 
bully into the bargain ? And St. Maixent, if everything were 
known, has had the effect of increasing rather than diminishing 
such characters in the French army. Competent but at the 
same time most lenient critics are reluctantly compelled to admit 
that, even as a temporary sop to the demon of democracy and 
equality at any price — who, unlike the Cerberus of mythology 
would let every one go in instead of keeping everyone out — the 
school for non-commissioned officers has not done its work. They 
say, that if, on the one hand, St. Maixent be an improvement on 
the old method, and the various experiments that succeeded it, 
in raising the standard of instruction, it has, on the other hand, 
opened the door to many serious abuses not thought of formerly. 
The erstwhile non-commissioned officer, promoted directly from 
the ranks, had, at any rate, to earn the goodwill of his colonel 
and the tacit support of all his immediate superiors before he 
could become a candidate for a commission. That goodwill was a 
certain guarantee of his moral worth as a man, though, perhaps, 
not of his intellectual fitness for a commission. That guarantee 
of his moral worth is no longer necessary. The non-commis- 
sioned officer wishing to enter St. Maixent has no need to solicit 
the support of his superiors ; after three years with the colors, viz., 
six months as a private, six months as a corporal, and two years as 
a sergeant, he justifies his request to enter St. Maixent, by an 
examination, which, say the critics, is not half stringent enough. 
St. Maixent has, moreover, the unenviable reputation of being, 
of all the French military schools, the one where the least effi- 
cient work is done. The worst that can befall the non-commis- 
sioned officer, if he fail in his examination after a twelvemonth's 
stay, is to have to return to the regiment in the same capacity in 
which he left it ; meanwhile he has had a year of superior clothing, 
superior food, superior pay, and freedom from the ordinary wor- 
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ries of the regiment, for the pupils of St. Maixent are treated as 
adjutants. But the examination which is to secure them their 
commissions, " n'est pas la mer & boire f " to use the French ex- 
pression. I have seen some of the papers, and though I virtually 
left school many, many years ago, and was never apt at anything 
connected with mathematics or figures, I think I should have 
little difficulty in doing them myself and "on my head." 

These, then, are the two absolutely distinct categories of offi- 
cers to whom the destinies of the French armies are confided, 
for, as I have remarked just now, every sub-lieutenant has the 
certainty of getting his captaincy if he lives long enough, no 
matter what his intellectual attainments may be. 

On the one side, there is the category of sub-lieutenants from 
St. Oyr and the Polytechnic, well-educated, but, the latter es- 
pecially, without real knowledge of the practical side of a soldier's 
life. Those issued from St. Oyr are perhaps not so ignorant as 
the others, in virtue of their two years' training under a regime 
which is supposed to be similar to that of the ordinary regiment, 
for, according to those best qualified to judge, they are, on their 
joining the regiment, and in spite of that training, like fish out 
of water. These judges also assert that the two years' strain, 
bodily as well as mental, is apt to produce a reaction, when the 
first stage of their career has been reached. In other words, the 
young sub-lieutenant is prone to rest on his laurels for a 
while. 

On the other side, there is the category, issued from St. 
Maixent, the members of which are generally four years older than 
their fellow-sub-lieutenants and possess the practical routine of the 
regiment, but whose education is lamentably superficial. The 
majority of these, it is argued, never look beyond a captaincy, 
their pension and the cross of the Legion of Honor after thirty 
years" of active service, all of which they are almost sure to get. 
They are either the failures of St. Cyr, in which case they gen- 
erally have means beside their pay, or else the sons of the work- 
ing classes, to whom a pension varying from 2,000 francs to 3,000 
francs at fifty-five years of age is by no means a despicable goal. 
Not ten per cent, would have been able to get such a provision 
for their declining days in the ordinary pursuit of commerce, 
agriculture or industry, and, if they are still sufficiently active 
and energetic, they may find some light employment. 
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I repeat, the sub-lieutenant in the French army is sure to get 
his captaincy, if he do not advance further. I am aware that 
the provisions of the new law have endeavored to " put a spoke 
in that indiscriminate wheel of promotion/' by insisting upon 
certain further examinations in the cases of promotion both by 
seniority and by selection ; bat I am also aware that these pro- 
visions are virtually a dead letter and that the examinations are 
nothing less than a sham. 

The German officer is not called upon " to cram " for an 
examination every two or three years of his career ; for if the 
examinations in the French army are going to be taken au serieux 
at all, such tests will be required of its officers at frequent inter- 
vals, inasmuch as promotion is much quicker with them than 
with their German compeers. The German candidate for a sub- 
lieutenancy, whether he be a cadet or an avantageur, has to 
justify his candidature by an excellent educational foundation. 
In the one instance he has a ten years' training in the schools ; 
in the other, the very fact of his belonging to the better middle 
classes, without which there is not much chance of his admission 
as an avantageur, presupposes a higher intellectual training 
than that of the young Frenchman, who joins the regiment as a 
private because he must and springs from an altogether different 
class, and endeavors to work his way up. The German superior 
officers see the fdhnrich at work often for two or three years, and 
have a veto upon his further advancement ; the French superior 
officers have no veto at all ; the St. Cyrien or Polytechnicien — 
the X, as the latter is more frequently called — comes to the regi- 
ment with his commission in his pocket ; his superiors have 
never cast eyes on him until that day. Nor is there a veto with 
regard to the non-commissioned officer who has successfully passed 
through the school of St.Maixent. 

Promotion in the German army goes by seniority alone. Up 
to the rank of captain inclusively, it is regulated per regiment ; 
beyond that rank it extends over the whole of the army. There 
are a few exceptions to these rules in favor of aides-de-camp to 
the Emperor and other sovereigns and officers leaving the 
EriegschuU with a staff -brevet. But in all other cases, the 
system of seniority is- strictly adhered to, and the officer who 
sees a junior promoted over his head knows that he has no alter- 
native but to apply for half-pay or send in his resignation. He 
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need not console himself with the thought that he has been 
accidentally overlooked or that there has been any favoritism. 
He has been plainly given to understand that he is not 
considered capable of occupying a rank superior to that 
which he holds. In that way and without the least fus8 the 
officer of inferior attainments is quietly eliminated. I have said 
that promotion in the German army is slow. A French sub-lieu- 
tenant may confidently count upon a forward step in his career 
after three or four years, the minimum is two ; the German sub- 
lieutenant has often to wait ten and never less than eight. The 
French lieutenant gets his captaincy after two or three years ; 
two years being still the minimum ; the German lieutenant does 
not get his company before six. The French captain has at an 
average to wait for his next promotion five or six years, four 
being the minimum ; the German captain twelve or thirteen at 
the least. 

I need pursue my comparisons no further. If I have been at 
all explicit, the reader will be able to fill in the rest for himself. 

Albeet D. Vandam. 



